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Abstract 

This article describes the theoretical and pedagogical back¬ 
ground and results from the first semester of a service-learning 
program for English learners at a public Moroccan university 
and the local high school. This study fills a gap in the literature 
related to service-learning practice and outcomes in Morocco 
and the Arab world in general. The results of the program, based 
on student reflection journals, evaluation surveys, focus groups, 
and final course outcomes, showed overlap with the impacts 
predicted by previous studies, with some notable particularities 
for the Moroccan context. The initial results of the program 
are promising, and an expansion of the program combined with 
a long-term study will continue in future semesters. Service¬ 
learning’s impact on civic education and civic actions are also 
explored with results that are both positive and troubling for 
the region. 

Introduction 

£ ducation in its broadest sense involves guiding a student 
through a process that begins with acquiring discrete 
knowledge and culminates in the student being able to 
apply that knowledge in the “real world” of the home, work, and 
society. Throughout history, education has evolved from systems 
that narrowly educated certain segments of society to perform spe¬ 
cific tasks to the current system represented in much of the world 
in which students acquire a broad educational base of core intel¬ 
lectual skills during primary school and then gain greater depth 
and specificity of study through secondary and tertiary education. 

In addition to developing intellectual skills, educators have 
increasingly become concerned about the educational system’s 
impact on life outside the school’s walls and have suggested cur¬ 
ricula or pedagogies that focus on social justice, civic awareness, 
democratic principles, and community development. Service¬ 
learning is a pedagogy that takes the framework of traditional 
education and expands its scope and outcomes through acts of 
community service connected to academic learning. At the level 
of the classroom, teachers strive to connect what they are teaching 
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to service activities that benefit the community. Greater collabora¬ 
tion and cohesion may lead to the coordination of service-learning 
activities at the level of departments, schools, districts, and even 
states. Beyond the school environment, organizations such as after- 
school programs and religious groups seek to apply their particular 
development theories or beliefs to community action. National 
governments also often design programs that seek to mobilize 
and improve the various abilities of the citizenry by designing and 
implementing large-scale service programs. Across this service¬ 
learning spectrum, people learn through their participation in 
programs that are organized to improve the conditions of both the 
serving and the served. 

In the Arab world (a term used here to describe the 22 coun¬ 
tries stretching from Morocco to Yemen while acknowledging that 
each country is independent and has its own linguistic, religious, 
cultural, and political specificities), service and connection to 
others is an important element of social life. Islam, the dominant 
religion in most of these countries, has zakat, the practice of caring 
for the poor, as one of its five most important principles, and one 
of the most commonly repeated lines in the Quran praises those 
who “Believe and do good works.” In addition, many examples of 
charity for both fellow Muslims and non-Muslims can be found 
in the stories of the Prophet Mohamed and his Companions. In 
addition to the religious background, the cultural and political 
background of these countries involves centuries of alliances, com¬ 
merce, and political unity that show the importance of cooperation 
and dialogue. Unfortunately, many of these countries have expe¬ 
rienced years of strife, most recently due to colonialism that, while 
often unifying Arab citizens against a common foe, led to years 
of confusion and struggles following independence. The most 
recent Arab Spring galvanized citizens in the fight against years of 
dictatorship and stagnation, and, although the results of many of 
these movements have been positive, much work lies ahead in all 
sectors, with education being one of the most pressing. Indeed, 
the prominent scholar Tariq Ramadan ( 2012 ) recently called for 
an “Arab Spring of Ideas” in a New York Times editorial in which 
he stresses that “Concern for free and critical thought must take 
the form of educational policies to build schools and universities, 
revise outdated curriculums and enable women to study, work and 
become financially independent” ( 2012 ). 

Arab countries in general, and Morocco specifically, have been 
developing their systems of education aggressively in the years fol¬ 
lowing independence. In Morocco, for example, these efforts have 
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produced results across the educational system, particularly at the 
primary level, where Morocco achieved a 96.2% adjusted net enroll¬ 
ment rate in 2011, up from only 39% in 1970. Funding for these 
reforms consumes a large portion of the budget, with Morocco 
spending 5.5% of its gross national income on education in 2005 
and, more significantly, 25.7% of all government expenditures in 
2008 (UNESCO Institute for Statistics, 2012). However, quality remains 
a significant issue, with only 84% of students actually completing 
primary school in 2006. Enrollments beyond the primary levels 
are troubling and indicative of a widespread dropout problem. For 
example, in 2009 gross enrollments at the secondary level were 
61.4%, compared to tertiary educations 13.2% (World Bank, 2013). 
Although the educational system in Morocco is improving overall, 
significant steps to improve access to education and keep students 
in school are still needed in addition to reforms to improve the 
quality of education generally. 

One of the most significant issues that the recent Arab Spring 
has highlighted is the necessity of an educated population to build 
civil society (Lindsey, 2011 ). Unfortunately, manifold and troubling 
issues exist in these societies’ approach to education, including ques¬ 
tions of instructional language, urbanization, lack of teachers, the 
heavy hand of central educational authorities, and so on (Labi, 2008; 
Rugh, 2002; Wheeler, 1966). As a result, civic education and move¬ 
ments such as service-learning often take a back seat to addressing 
these concerns. On the other hand, the development of religious 
service organizations, university programs, and local associations 
has sought to improve the quality of Arab society through commu¬ 
nity and voluntary action (Kandil, 2004; Ouamouch, 2012). However, 
this field is still developing, and its progress is strongly linked to 
the success of the educational sector in producing people with the 
intellectual skills and civic attitudes to improve society. 

A1 Akhawayn University is a small, public Moroccan university 
that has adopted the American system of education. It is, however, 
not an American-managed university like American University in 
Cairo, Beirut, or Sharjar. A1 Akhawayn was founded in 1993 by 
a royal decree of the late King Hassan II and seeks to graduate 
students who embody the principles of global understanding, 
cooperation, ethics, and, most significantly for this article, civic 
engagement (Al Akhawayn University, 2012). The university is unique 
in Morocco for having adopted a 60-hour community service 
requirement for graduation and employs a community service 
coordinator to introduce students to the concept of service, help 
them find appropriate places to serve, and oversee the writing and 
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presentation of a final report about their community service. The 
university also promotes service-learning to its faculty and has the 
expansion of service-learning as part of the university’s strategic 
plan for 2010-2014 (Al Akhawayn University, 2010) 

At Al Akhawayn, students whose command of English is not 
yet at a level commensurate with academic study (approximately 
90% of each incoming class) take at least one semester of pre-aca¬ 
demic and non-credit English courses in the university’s Language 
Center. In addition to providing support for English learners, the 
Language Center makes every effort to achieve the principles of the 
university’s mission by applying high academic standards and using 
a content- and communicative-based curriculum. The Language 
Center also implemented a service-learning program during the 
spring 2012 semester, as discussed in this article. 

This service-learning program is the product of both Al 
Akhawayn’s general advocacy for community engagement and 
service-learning and the author’s own personal and professional 
background. The author, a lecturer in the Language Center at Al 
Akhawayn University since 2010, was also a Peace Corps volun¬ 
teer in Morocco working in the Youth Development sector from 
2005 to 2007 and a service-learning professional for the nonprofit 
organization Youth Service California from 2008 to 2010. Thus, 
this article draws on the author’s experience working with youth in 
Morocco and professional experience in the service-learning field 
and incorporates the voices of youth, other teachers, and service¬ 
learning professionals. 

This article fills a gap in the literature by exploring service¬ 
learning in the Moroccan context as an effective pedagogy for 
teaching English and engaging in community action through a 
partnership between Al Akhawayn and the local public high school. 
Through this program, university and high school students had the 
opportunity to improve their English through mutual engagement 
in English-learning activities and project-based group work. This 
pilot project was built on the foundations of an explicit service¬ 
learning curriculum, and the initial results showed predictable and 
positive gains for students. Thus, the program will be continued, 
expanded, and subject to more rigorous evaluation techniques 
in coming semesters. In addition, the program may be a model 
for other schools in Morocco and the Arab world due to the high 
need for support of educational reform at all levels, especially sec¬ 
ondary and tertiary. Beyond this specific context, English programs 
worldwide and even in other subject areas may find the program 
practical and effective for their purposes. 
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Research Questions 

As this program was in a pilot phase during the spring 2012 
semester, there are two essential research questions that form the 
foundation for future research. 

1. Can a well-structured service-learning program in 
Morocco replicate the results predicted by previous 
studies in terms of academic, social, personal, and 
civic gain? 

2. What culturally specific results might a Moroccan 
service-learning program produce in these areas? 

Answering these research questions expands the service¬ 
learning literature since the majority of service-learning studies 
have been conducted in the United States with only few from the 
Arab world and none, to the author’s knowledge, in the Moroccan 
context. 


Literature Review 

Service-Learning Theory 

Service-learning as a theory and pedagogy has deep roots, and 
the 20th century’s developments in education specifically provided 
a milieu of thought and practice that nurtured the development of 
service-learning. In the early 19th century, American educational 
reformer John Dewey (1930), laid the groundwork for the emer¬ 
gence of service-learning and other engaging educational practices 
by urging educators to consider the world outside the classroom as 
an area ripe for engagement. 

In addition to Dewey, (1930) Paulo Freire’s book, Pedagogy of 
the Oppressed (1970), based on Freire’s experiences with literacy 
education among adult populations in Brazil, highlights many of 
the problems in education that service-learning addresses. Freire, 
like Dewey, insisted that education’s purpose is freedom but that 
much of the practice of education does the opposite by imbuing 
learners with feelings of dependence and helplessness. The essen¬ 
tial point of Freire’s work is that open and equal dialogue in the 
educational process is the only way for learners to acquire a critical 
consciousness, which is the prerequisite for true freedom. It is a 
decidedly anti-colonialist and liberating work, in which Freire cri¬ 
tiques the system of “banking education” (pp. 71-86), which regards 
learners as empty vessels that the educator strives to fill with his or 
her knowledge. This notion of education reveals the oppressive and 
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even violent nature of much of the educational enterprise, however 
well-meaning it might be. 

To provide a tangible way out of this dilemma, Freire (1970) 
describes four dichotomies of cultural action, applying the terms 
anti-dialogical and dialogical. He could have easily termed these 
“enemy/friend,” in that the former’s goal is oppression and the lat¬ 
ter’s is peaceful coexistence and collaboration. The four opposites 
are given in Table 1, and the essential point for involvement in 
cultural action is to not be implicated, either explicitly or implicitly, 
in anti-dialogical action. 


Table I. Opposing Theories of Cultural Action 


Anti-Dialogical Action 

Dialogican Action 

Conquest 

Cooperation 

Divide and rule 

Unity 

Manipulation 

Organization 

Cultural invasion 

Cultural synthesis 

Source: Freire, 1970, pp. 125-183 


In the context of community service or other charitable activi¬ 
ties, Freire (1970) makes clear the dangers and benefits of these two 
opposite poles of cultural action. 

True generosity consists precisely in fighting to destroy 
the causes which nourish false charity. False charity 
constrains the fearful and subdued, the “rejects of life,” 
to extend their trembling hands. True generosity lies in 
striving so that these hands—whether of individuals or 
entire peoples—need be extended less and less in sup¬ 
plication, so that more and more they become human 
hands which work and, working, transform the world. 

(p. 45) 

One can easily imagine the kind of anti-dialogical service 
activities Freire (1970) is discussing, in which society’s wealthy and 
privileged classes engage in service activities to give the poor or 
uneducated some kind of predetermined benefit. At the end of 
this experience, the privileged classes feel good for having done 
something for the poor, whereas the poor feel, in a strange way, 
even more victimized and vulnerable in their newfound depen¬ 
dence. Although this example may seem hyperbolic, most people 
involved in service activities know that it does happen and is often 
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the “default” setting for well-meaning people seeking to make the 
world a better place. If there is hope in these activities, it is that 
the well-meaning people may become aware of what is happening 
and start a process of learning that will lead toward true dialogical 
action. 

Service-Learning Practice 

Service-learning as a developed pedagogy evolved as part of a 
general shift in education, in large part spurred by the insights of 
Freire (1970) and other educational reformers, from a teacher-cen¬ 
tered to a student-centered approach. This was led by a variety of 
universities, nongovernmental organizations, and governmental 
initiatives around the world that strove to define and evaluate 
service-learning. One group, Youth Service California and its 
seven elements of high-quality service-learning, is important for 
this article for two reasons: (1) Youth Service California’s service¬ 
learning pedagogy provided a model for many practitioners during 
the rise of service-learning in the United States in the mid-1990s 
and 2000s, and (2) the author worked for Youth Service California 
before coming to A1 Akhawayn University and incorporated many 
of these seven elements into the design of the Language Center’s 
service-learning program. Thus, the seven elements of high-quality 
service-learning form an important backdrop for service-learning 
in general as well as for the specific service-learning program 
described in this article. 
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Table 2.Youth Service California’s Seven Elements of High-Quality Service 
-Learning 


Integrated Learning 

• The service-learning project has clearly 
articulated knowledge, skill or value goals 
that arise from broader academic and/ 
or developmental learning goals of the 
program. 

• The service informs the learning content 
and the learning content informs the 
service. 

• Life skills learned in the community setting 
are integrated back into program-based 
learning. 

High Quality Service 

• The service responds to an actual com¬ 
munity need that is recognized by the 
community. 

• The service is age-appropriate and 
well-organized. 

• The service is designed to achieve signifi¬ 
cant benefits for students and community. 

Collaboration 

• The service-learning project is a collabora¬ 
tion among as many of these partners as 

is feasible: students, parents, community- 
based organization staff, afterschool pro¬ 
gram staff, school and program administra¬ 
tors, teachers, and recipients of service. 

• All partners benefit from the project and 
contribute to its planning. 

Student Voice 

• Students participate actively in: 

• choosing and planning the service project; 

• planning and implementing the reflection 
sessions, evaluation, and celebration; 

• taking on roles and tasks that are appro¬ 
priate to their age. 

Reflection 

• Reflection establishes connections between 
students’ service experiences and the aca¬ 
demic/developmental learning curriculum. 

• Reflection occurs before, during, and after 
the service-learning project. 

Evaluation 

• All the partners, especially students, are 

involved in evaluating the service-learning 
project. 

Civic Responsibility 

• The service-learning project promotes 

students’ responsibility to care for others 
and to contribute to the community 


Source.Youth Service California, 2006. Copyright 2006, Reprinted with Permission 
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One can look at this specific service-learning pedagogy and 
Freire’s (1970) dichotomies to see service-learning’s ultimately lib¬ 
erating goals. In the Youth Service California model, there is coop¬ 
eration and collaboration between multiple partners and, most 
important, between the beneficiaries and those students engaged in 
the service. There is unity among all participants, leading to elabo¬ 
rate systems of organization and power-sharing. In addition, there 
is cultural synthesis as all groups gain insight into new ways of 
living. Finally, reflection and evaluation offer students the chance 
to see the fruits of their dialogical action as they gain confidence 
for further engagement. The Language Center’s service-learning 
program incorporates both Freire’s general recommendations 
about cultural action and Youth Service California’s specific recom¬ 
mendations in order to offer Moroccan students a service-learning 
experience in which they can be heard and valued, have control 
over the program, and grow personally as well as collectively. 

General Service-Learning Results 

Service-learning has also generated a field of research to ascer¬ 
tain whether the claims made by theorists and practitioners bear 
the promised fruit. Indeed, throughout service-learning’s develop¬ 
ment, many educators and researchers have noted with concern 
that the enthusiasm of practitioners and the implementation of 
new programs have outstripped the promulgation of evidence for 
service-learning’s effectiveness (Billig, 2000). Some educators and 
community members expressed skepticism or even opposition to 
the new approach, claiming that service-learning transgressed tra¬ 
ditional roles of education or diluted academic content in favor 
of service projects (Elwell & Bean, 2001; Koliba, Campbell, & Shapiro, 
2006). 

In an effort to study the results of service-learning, ser¬ 
vice-learning researchers and practitioners focused on specific 
outcomes, which can broadly be categorized as: (a) academic, 
which includes improvements in grades as well as general cognitive 
abilities; (b) personal, which addresses changes in the individual’s 
feelings about him/herself; (c) social, which covers changes in the 
individual’s ability to work with others; and (d) citizenship, which 
speaks to changes in the individual’s knowledge of and orientation 
toward his or her role as a citizen (Conway, Amel, & Gerwien, 2009; 
Koliba, 2000). 
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In order to widely assess service-learning’s effectiveness, 
Conway, et. al (2009) conducted a meta-analysis of 103 service¬ 
learning samples and found that service-learning did produce gains 
in each of the four categories listed. Gains were strongest for aca¬ 
demic improvements, small for personal and citizenship changes, 
and moderate for social outcomes. In addition, this study showed 
that structured reflection activities had a positive relationship with 
improving these outcomes, but the study was not able to determine 
the relationship between duration and intensity of the program 
and the outcomes. Thus, taken as a whole, Conway et. al’s study 
shows that service-learning did have positive effects on students, 
but those effects may not have been as strong or as clear-cut as 
advocates of service-learning claim. This result dovetails well with 
previous studies that showed overall benefits for service-learning 
but stressed that the results depend highly on the quality of the 
service-learning experience ( Billig, Root, & Jesse, 2005). 

One of the most exciting studies for the service-learning field 
was Civic Enterprises’s 2008 study, Engaged for Success, which 
focused on the effect of service-learning on dropout or at-risk stu¬ 
dents. This study showed that service-learning programs increased 
students’ interest in and attachment to school. Thus, this study 
gave more legitimacy to the claim that service-learning can benefit 
all youth, not just those who choose to join a service-learning pro¬ 
gram (Civic Enterprises, 2008). 

In the field of international comparative education, service¬ 
learning has been addressed indirectly through the International 
Association for the Evaluation of Educational Achievement’s 
civic education survey (Amadeo, Torney-Purta, Lehmann, Husfeldt, 
& Nikolova, 2002), which analyzed students’ attitudes toward civic 
engagement through surveys of students, teachers, and administra¬ 
tors in 16 countries. One of the key findings of this survey that was 
positive for service-learning was that students across these coun¬ 
tries felt strong preferences for community action, even if they were 
somewhat cynical about political parties and the political process 
in general. 

Service-Learning for Teaching English to 
Speakers of Other Languages and Other Fields 

Teaching English to speakers of other languages (TESOL) is a 
rich area in which service-learning comes to fruition. Theory and 
practice in this field, starting in the 1970s, experienced a peda¬ 
gogical shift from behaviorist and cognitive learning principles that 
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favored highly controlled and evaluated learning environments 
to the socio-cultural or communicative approaches that stressed 
the ability of students to not only master a language’s grammar 
and vocabulary, but also be able to use the language through the 
four skills (writing, reading, listening, and speaking) to connect 
with others and society with relative ease. Service-learning fits 
well with this approach, and a number of studies emphasize the 
application of service-learning in the TESOL classroom, including 
business English for ESL learners (Crossman & Kite, 2007), foreign 
language learning in universities and high schools (Elwell & Bean, 
2001; Gonsalves, 2011; Hellebrandt, 2008), and international service¬ 
learning (Perren, 2007). Related to the TESOL field are countless 
other areas in which service-learning has been applied, including 
but not limited to traditional business education ( Flannery & 
Pragman, 2010; Wittmer, 2004), teacher education (McBrien, 2008), 
international schools (Dunne & Edwards, 2010), and nursing (Sedlak, 
Doheny, Panthof, & Anaya, 2003). Thus, service-learning theory 
manifests itself across the educational landscape by connecting the 
academic content that a student is striving to master to community 
service activities. 

Service-Learning in the Arab World and the 
Moroccan Context 

In the Arab world in general and in Morocco specifically, civic 
education and service-learning are gaining traction in the edu¬ 
cational system, but few studies about these fields exist. In the 
wider Arab world, the majority of academic studies found for this 
literature review involved programs in the Gulf States. However, 
these studies have little to say about service-learning specifically 
and are instead focused on a variety of related issues such as wom¬ 
en’s education (Bristol-Rhys, 2008; Findlow, 2007), educational reform 
efforts (Luomi, 2008), Islamic education (Herrera, 2006), and so on. 
This lack of research about service-learning in the Arab world may 
reflect that much of the discourse about and funding for educa¬ 
tional reform in the Arab world is driven by external groups such 
as the World Bank, the U.S. Agency for International Development, 
the United Nations, and so on (Mazawi, 2010) that have an 
economic focus. This trend led Mazawi (1999) to remark that edu¬ 
cational research in the Arab world 

reveals a significant imbalance in the comparative lit¬ 
erature between the more extensive study of the formal 
aspects of schooling and the less researched commu- 
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nity-based and conflict-laden processes underlying the 
expansion of schooling systems in the Arab states, (p. 

350) 

Despite this tension, there is deep concern in the Arab world 
about the role of education in forming a civil society, and some 
scholars are striving to push for the development of the socio¬ 
cultural, democratic, and social justice elements of education in 
addition to (or perhaps in opposition to) education for economic 
development (Torres, 2006). This is a welcome development for the 
service-learning field, but educational development at the school or 
community level is also fraught with issues, including the quality of 
teachers (Maugith, 2006), overloading of the curriculum (Ofori-Attah, 
2008), and the aforementioned problem of dropouts. 

In the Moroccan context, the educational system has under¬ 
gone many reforms since independence from France in the 1950s. 
The country’s leadership is acutely aware of the deficiencies of the 
educational system and has taken many steps to improve its quality 
(Ezzaki, 2007). As a result, the government’s 2009-2012 Emergency 
Plan emphasizes compulsory education up to age 15, stimulating 
excellence in high school and college, improving educational 
administration and oversight, and providing adequate funding for 
the effort (Royaume duMaroc, 2008). Although these reforms are nec¬ 
essary and admirable, they do not mention service-learning or even 
community service specifically. Nonetheless, King Mohammed VI 
may have some of service-learning’s promise in mind when he 
says: “Our collective aim is to restore the image of and establish 
the culture of confidence in the public school as an institution of 
collective socialization, cultivating the values of committed citi¬ 
zenship and establishing equal opportunities” (Royaume du Maroc, 
2009, para. 3). 

Indeed, the national educational curriculum embraces civic 
education and has created a 6-year series of lessons about this topic, 
“civic education” or, more literally, “education about citizenship” as 
part of the social studies curriculum. This curriculum starts in the 
fourth year of elementary school and extends to the third year of 
preparatory classes (Moroccan education has, roughly speaking, 
three phases: primary for six years, preparatory for three years, 
and high school for three years). The social studies curriculum 
covers three broad topics: history, geography, and the aforemen¬ 
tioned civic education. This curriculum is implemented across the 
nation in essentially the same form for all Moroccan public schools, 
allowing for some variation in other systems, such as the French 
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or American systems. It must be stressed that the vast majority of 
Moroccan students attend public schools, so this curriculum acts as 
a barometer of the civic knowledge that Moroccan students receive 
as part of their educational journey 

The civic education curriculum is a good example of the way 
knowledge is both created and adapted in the Moroccan context. 
The curriculum begins with core civic knowledge concepts such as 
“knowing yourself and others,” “protecting yourself from danger,” 
and “principles about how to live in society,” which are presented 
in a way attractive to younger students using pictures, simple text, 
and sample dialogues. These concepts are built on and expanded 
throughout the 6-year sequence, ending with chapters in the last 
year that address, as two broad themes, “civic practice: rights and 
responsibilities” and “civic practice: how to deal with issues of 
patrimony, the environment, and getting along with the other.” 
Naturally, the presentation of the material gains in complexity in 
terms of language use, schematic charts, and discussion topics as 
students progress. The curriculum also focuses on building the 
students’ civic knowledge of their country’s legal and adminis¬ 
trative systems and how to exist as a citizen in a constitutional 
monarchy. Finally, the curriculum also encourages civic action, 
either directly or indirectly; for example, by asking students 
to respond to a picture of homeless children in the street or to 
start a school newspaper. Also, this program is culturally spe¬ 
cific, exposing students to uniquely Moroccan problems such as 
the stark urban-rural divide, youth drug abuse (particularly glue 
sniffing), and the diversity or friction between different Moroccan 
social groups and classes. 

However, as is the case with many curricula, there is a dis¬ 
parity between what is on the page and what is actually practiced. 
For example, the author of this article recently sat with a student 
from the local high school and asked him about his experience 
with the civic education curriculum. This student described how 
the curriculum did provide useful information about the Moroccan 
administrative system and an understanding of a citizen’s rights 
and responsibilities, but the student, when asked about opportu¬ 
nities to practice civic action, admitted that the course remained 
theoretical and did not offer concrete opportunities for civic action, 
even though the curriculum called for these. When asked why this 
was the case, the student mentioned that the majority of students 
he knew did not attach much importance to social studies in gen¬ 
eral and that teachers did not have the financial resources to engage 
students in civic action projects. Although this is only one student’s 
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perspective from one school in Morocco, it provides a window into 
the challenges of implementing an engaging civic education pro¬ 
gram, even when the existing curriculum is locally created, filled 
with relevant cultural examples, and calls for the active application 
of civic knowledge. Indeed, this area would be ripe for the applica¬ 
tion of a service-learning pedagogy, but such a prospect seems to 
be still in development. 

Despite this lack of focus on service-learning in Morocco or 
the Arab world, it is clear that service-learning does happen in the 
country and region in different ways. A simple Google search for 
“service-learning,” “Arab,” and “Morocco” brings up a number of 
links to programs and opportunities. However, the majority of these 
programs are for foreigners (mostly Americans or Europeans) who 
wish to participate in various service-learning projects in the Arab 
world. Although this is generally positive, these are partnerships 
between external agents and the Arab world (Lengel, Cassara, & El 
Bour, 2008), not home-grown opportunities. On the other hand, 
opportunities for Arabs or Moroccans themselves to be engaged 
in service-learning or community service exist in a variety of ways 
and involve programs organized by international schools, nongov¬ 
ernmental organizations, and religious groups (Kandil, 2004; Poirier, 
Wooldridge, Mayers, Sonleitner, & Coughlin, 2011) in addition to local 
networks of service. Among the most prominent programs and 
networks are the Ma’an (“together” in Arabic) Network for Civic 
Engagement and the Gerhart Center at the American University 
in Cairo, which includes American and national universities in 
Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Palestine, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Kuwait (note that A1 Akhawayn is not a member) that 
work to promote civic engagement in their universities and regions 
(American University in Cairo, 2012). In Lebanon, the Learning to 
CARE Institute (previously the Association for Volunteer Services) 
seeks to grow the civic sector through volunteerism (Learning to 
CARE Institute, 2012). In addition, the Ruwwad (“pioneers” in 
Arabic) program in Palestine has become prominent for its efforts 
to use service-learning to harness the power of Palestinian youth 
to improve Palestine in general and, as a long-term goal, to solve 
the Israeli-Palestinian conflict (Stewart, 2011). In Morocco, the web¬ 
site Tanmia (“development” in Arabic) acts as a clearinghouse of 
Moroccan nongovernmental organizations and opportunities for 
work and volunteerism (Tanmia, 2012). At A1 Akhawayn University 
itself, two service clubs, Hand-in-Hand and Rotaract, are national 
and international organizations designed to engage students in 
community service activities. Other Moroccan universities also 
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have chapters of these clubs or others that serve a similar purpose. 
In conclusion, the Arab and Moroccan context reveals a variety of 
service opportunities for Moroccans and non-Moroccans, ranging 
from charity-based programs to service-learning programs linking 
academic content and community action. 

However, despite these promising developments and oppor¬ 
tunities, academic knowledge about service-learning and civic 
engagement is still developing. Kandil (2004) remarks with dismay, 
“In the Arab world, systematic knowledge of civic service in this 
sense does not yet exist. There have been no comprehensive studies, 
which limits our ability to summarize overall patterns and draw 
conclusions about the forms and nature of service” (p. 41). 

In an attempt to better understand the Moroccan context, the 
author has striven to reach out to other service-learning advocates 
in the country. One professor of English at Hassan II University, 
Halima Ouamouch, wrote an article on the website Morocco World 
News about civic education that advocated for service-learning 
(Ouamouch, 2012). Thus, the author contacted Dr. Ouamouch 
directly and learned that she is part of a grant program organized 
through Syracuse University’s Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs that is creating a corps of Moroccan educational 
leaders to develop civic education in Morocco. Dr. Ouamouch also 
put the author in contact with another professor, Larbi Touaf, at 
Mohammed I University in Oujda, who had recently given a pre¬ 
sentation about service-learning at a conference organized by Dr. 
Ouamouch. However, when the author asked Dr. Touaf whether he 
had actually implemented a service-learning project, he responded 
that his program was still in the design phase and was suffering 
from a lack of support from his university’s administration. Dr. 
Touaf also mentioned that he did not know of any service-learning 
program in higher education in Morocco and hypothesized that 
the main reason for the absence of such courses is structural: spe¬ 
cifically, excessively large classes and a rigid curriculum (L. Touaf, 
personal communication, October 2, 2012). Indeed, Dr. Ouamouch 
has organized a conference on civic education in the Middle East 
and North Africa (http://www.nrcs-center.org/scientific-events/ 
nrcs-aeif-conference/) intended to share practices and push this 
field forward in Morocco and the region. Thus, the evidence at 
the ground level in Morocco from professionals engaged in civic 
education and service-learning indicates that service-learning is a 
relatively new phenomenon that, despite challenges to adoption, 
is growing. 
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In sum, an analysis of civic education and the service-learning 
field in the region clearly indicates that a variety of projects and 
movements exist in the Arab world and in Morocco specifically. 
The knowledge about these areas draws inspiration from both 
inside and outside the region and is adapted to local contexts in 
the form of national curricula, conferences, and service-learning 
projects for a variety of participants. This article is an attempt to 
contribute to the literature in this area. Although it is not intended 
to reach the level of a comprehensive study of the entire service¬ 
learning field in Morocco or other Arab countries, this study 
does provide evidence of the effectiveness of service-learning for 
Moroccan students working together to improve their own aca¬ 
demic, personal, social, and civic outcomes. In addition, the study 
sheds light on some of the particular challenges of service-learning 
in the Arab world and Morocco, as indicated previously. 

Language Center Service-Learning Program 
Design at Al Akhawayn 

The service-learning program studied was a partnership 
between Al Akhawayn and the local public high school. University 
students who were enrolled in one or more of the Language 
Center’s pre-academic English courses—academic writing, aca¬ 
demic reading, academic listening and speaking, and grammar in 
an academic context—were invited to volunteer for the service¬ 
learning program during the spring 2012 semester. Of the 228 
total Language Center students, 20 students committed to and 
completed the program. At the local high school, where students 
study English for 3 years, the high school teachers invited 17 stu¬ 
dents to participate, creating a final group of 37 Al Akhawayn and 
high school students. 

The service-learning program was designed to take place 
throughout the 16-week semester, with nine individual, hour- 
long sessions. This extended duration with an equal number of 
Al Akhawayn and high school students was designed explicitly to 
mitigate the risk of anti-dialogical action as described by Freire 
(1970) and to open both groups to each other in a spirit of open 
communication. In addition, a clear service-learning framework 
was built on the seven elements of high-quality service learning 
model (Youth Service California, 2006) to ensure a high-quality ser¬ 
vice-learning experience. 

1. Integrated learning. The service-learning program 
improved the four language skills—writing, reading, 
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listening, and speaking—as well as students’ under¬ 
standing of grammar and command of vocabulary. 
Half of each session was devoted to English learning 
activities led by an experienced A1 Akhawayn or high 
school teacher. 

2. High-quality service. In addition to the challenges 
in Arab and Moroccan education listed above, the 
local high school suffers from overcrowding. The four 
English teachers at the high school reported having 
more than 40 students in their classrooms. One high 
school teacher had six classes with an average of 45 
students in each class. This teacher, who has been 
teaching for 17 years, reported that the best job that 
the teacher can do in this environment is actively 
teach the first few rows of the classroom; the number 
of the students is simply too large to engage with all 
the students. 

3. Collaboration. The partnership between the univer¬ 
sity and the high school involved teachers from both 
schools, high-level administrators, and students. 

4. Student voice. A student co-leader volunteered to 
organize the project in collaboration with the author. 
This student helped with all levels of organization and 
collaboration with the student group. In addition, the 
participating students formed groups to decide on and 
implement a final presentation to the university and 
high school community. 

5. Reflection. The university students met each week for 
a structured reflection session. These students also 
wrote a reflection journal. 

6. Evaluation. The university and high school students 
completed a survey about the experience at the end 
of the program. These students also participated in 
a focus group about their reactions to the program. 
Final course grades for the university students were 
also measured as an external validation of their English 
level. 

7. Civic responsibility. The university students read an 
article about civic education and discussed the impact 
of the program on their ideas about citizenship. 
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Questions about citizenship were also included in the 
final evaluation survey of the university students. 

In addition to student participants, the author worked closely 
with a team of four other A1 Akhawayn teachers as well as the 
four English teachers (two American, two Moroccan) at the high 
school, two of whom were the lead organizers at the high school. 
The program had the support of the Language Center director, A1 
Akhawayns vice-president for student affairs, the community ser¬ 
vice coordinator, and the director and general overseer of the high 
school. 


Methods 

The program was designed, implemented, and evaluated in 
large part by the author in partnership with the collaborating 
students and teachers. Thus, it is possible that bias could occur 
in the reading of the results. In addition, the students may not 
have been completely honest in their responses to the reflection 
and evaluation questions due to a perceived fear of offending the 
author. However, steps were taken to mitigate these factors by (1) 
acquiring students’ permission to read the reflection journals after 
they had already written in them, thus, students were more likely 
to be honest in their writing and were not compelled to share their 
thoughts with the author; (2) administering the evaluation surveys 
anonymously either online or on paper; and (3) using final grades 
that were available from A1 Akhawayns administration. 

A1 Akhawayn does not have an institutional review board, so 
approval for this study was not required. However, the program 
did require the support of the Language Center director and other 
teachers as well as a formal agreement between A1 Akhawayn and 
the high school. This program took place in full transparency with 
administration, teachers, and students. 

Participants 

There were 20 university and 17 Moroccan high school student 
participants. In terms of gender, there were seven males and 13 
females in the A1 Akhawayn group and seven males and 10 females 
from the high school. Students varied in their exposure to English 
from novice to advanced learners. 

These students came from a wide range of socioeconomic and 
educational backgrounds. A1 Akhawayn is a public university, but 
it does charge tuition following the American model of education. 
This tuition (approximately $5,000/semester), while reasonable on 
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an international scale, is well beyond the means of the majority 
of Moroccans (median income in Morocco is around $3,000/ 
year), giving A1 Akhawayn a reputation for being a school only for 
wealthy students from large Moroccan cities such as Fes, Meknes, 
Casablanca, Rabat, Marrakesh, Tangiers, or Agadir. On the other 
hand, Moroccan public high schools do not charge tuition, and 
other charges are usually minimal and affordable. In contrast to 
large cities, most small-to-medium-sized cities have only public 
schools, which, as mentioned above, struggle with overcrowding 
and substandard materials and facilities. In addition, most of 
the rural areas of Morocco do not have high schools, so rural 
students who wish to advance past primary school live in dormito¬ 
ries, sometimes with hundreds of students. The local high school 
has, for example, about 400 young girls ages 13-20 living in the 
dormitories, and another facility, the Dar Talib (“student house” 
in Arabic), holds the male students. Students in Morocco usu¬ 
ally have one of three languages—Arabic, French, or Tamazight/ 
Berber—as their native language. Thus, through this confluence of 
A1 Akhawayn and high school students, the service-learning pro¬ 
gram represented a cross-section of Moroccan society. 

Data Collection 

Several methods were used to collect data about the students’ 
reflection and evaluation of the program. For ongoing reflection, 
journals were used by the A1 Akhawayn students. For evaluation, 
an online survey was administered to the university students and 
a paper survey to the high school students. In addition, the A1 
Akhawayn students’ final grades were used. Despite the author’s 
efforts, the high school students’ grades could not be obtained due 
to year-end exams and administrative difficulties. These methods 
were chosen for their combination of quantitative and qualitative 
measures as well as practical considerations due to the program 
being in a pilot phase. 

Data Analysis 

The author read through the reflection journals and evaluated 
the responses based on the academic, personal, social, and civic 
areas. The author collected and analyzed the results of the online 
and paper surveys. For the final grades, the author compared the 
final grades (A, B, C, D, or F) of the service-learning group to those 
of the overall population of Language Center students. 
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Limitations of the Study 

Limitations of this study reflect that it was a pilot program 
focused on creating the circumstances for success in terms of pro¬ 
gram delivery, student commitment, and outcomes. The first limi¬ 
tation is that the students either self-selected or were selected by 
teachers for the program. This may have attracted a specific group 
of students who would be responsive to the service-learning pro¬ 
gram. Second, the response rate to the surveys was only 55% for 
the A1 Akhawayn group and 65% for the high school. Third, no 
pre-tests were performed to assess the students’ prior academic, 
personal, social, or civic levels or attitudes. Future research will 
better support these areas to provide a more robust evaluation of 
the program. 


Research Question I Findings 

Research Question 1 asked: Can a well-structured service¬ 
learning program in Morocco replicate the results predicted by 
previous studies in terms of academic, personal, social, and civic 
outcomes? Reflection and evaluation are key in service-learning 
pedagogy. Thus, the university students were asked to reflect on 
their experience throughout the program during weekly reflection 
sessions and in reflection journals. In addition, at the end of the 
program, the students were asked to perform a final reflection and 
evaluation on the program through student surveys. These two 
measures give some indication of the success of the program. 

Student Qualitative Reflection Journals 

The students’ reflection journals were collected by the teacher 
coordinator and analyzed to determine some key patterns to the 
students’ experience. These patterns can be summarized in the 
following way and are illustrated with pertinent examples from the 
students’ reflection journals. The texts are reproduced exactly as 
written except that student names have been changed. 

1. First day confusion and fears. Before going on the 
first day, many students said that they were excited 
about the program but were also confused or scared 
about their role at the school and also because it was, 
for many, their first time doing service. One student 
wrote: 

I am afraid because I don’t have information 
about the student’s. I don’t know how can I 
present the program to them. In the same time, 
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I’m enthousiast to know how it will be this 
experience. 

2. Comfort and clarity. After the first session day, the 
students realized that the program was not going to be 
focused on tutoring or on teaching but on co-learning 
and group projects. This put the students’ minds at 
ease, especially when they also observed that the high 
school students had a foundation in English and that 
collaboration would be relatively easy. One student 
wrote: 

At the beganing, I was stressed, but when I met 
“Mohamed” the students whom I am going to 
help, I felt comfortable, he’s kind, and he was lis¬ 
tening all the very carfully all the things I was 
telling him,. He tell me that he wanted to improve 
his skills,. I’m going to do all the best of my ability 
to help him. 

3. Civic awareness and growth. The students read Dr. 
Ouamouch’s article calling for increased civic edu¬ 
cation and service-learning in Moroccan schools 
(Ouamouch, 2012). Their reflections on the article indi¬ 
cated that they felt that this program helped them 
put their learning into practice and gave them a real 
opportunity to give back to the community. One stu¬ 
dent wrote: 

I totally agree that an educated citizens must 
understand and accept their obligations to all 
humonity and also the curriculum isn’t enough 
we have to join it with extracurricular which 
permit us to use our knowledge in the world in a 
more practical way. 

4. Personal growth. The students commented on how 
they had gained confidence and communication skills 
through the program. One student wrote: 


Through this program I think I’m developping 
many skills such as communication because I 
used to be shy and I couldn’t do the step towards 
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other people to get to know them; however, now I 
meet new people, talk with them, and share with 
them informations.... Besides this, I’m develop- 
ping the way I talk and my abilities for speaking. 

5. Final program concerns. As the final program 
approached, some groups felt more prepared than 
others to perform the final projects. The well-orga¬ 
nized groups had chosen their projects early and made 
consistent progress toward that goal, whereas some 
groups had changed their projects and even group 
members several times, leading to confusion and 
uncertainty. One student wrote: 

It’s 2 weeks until the final presentation on May 
7th; we aren’t ready yet, but we finish our notes 
on powerpoint; it still just to agree about a video. 
Personally, I’m a little bit nervous. 

6. Overall satisfaction. After the final projects, the stu¬ 
dents expressed satisfaction with the program and 
pride in their work. They exceeded their own expecta¬ 
tions for the most part and impressed themselves and 
their peers. One student wrote: 

I’m so glad and happy that we achieve such a 
remarkable success. I think this journey was 
beyond amazing and I’m very thrilled that I had 
the chance to be part of it. 

7. Constructive criticism. One student, in the middle of 
the semester, expressed frustration that there was not 
enough direct teaching or helping of the high school 
students. This student felt that the university stu¬ 
dents could have done more to help the students learn 
English through tutorial sessions or direct teaching. 
This student wrote: 


Well well! I am a little bit disappointed. I hon¬ 
estly do not feel that I am helping the high school 
students in any kind of way. It is laterally frus¬ 
trating to spend all this time and effort knowing 
that we are doing nothing but having fun with 
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the students. There is something messing and I 
do believe that we can do so much thing other 
than what are we doing right now. I do believe in 
this project and this is the reason behind the fact 
that I am motivated. We do need to share things 
a little bit, take it to the next level, and focus on 
the main goal. 

Student Evaluation Surveys 

The university and high school students were asked to com¬ 
plete surveys at the end of the program. The university students 
completed an online survey that focused on their perceptions of 
their academic, personal, social, and citizenship outcomes, whereas 
the high school students completed a paper version of the survey 
that focused on their academic gains and overall impression of the 
program. 

University Student Evaluation Survey Responses 

Overall satisfaction. Out of the 20 university students, 11 
completed the online survey. Students were asked to give an overall 
impression of the program and their impression of the program’s 
impact on them academically, personally, socially, and civically. 
When asked, “In general, how much did you like participating in 
the program?”, 73% chose strongly like and 27% chose like. When 
asked to identify their favorite element of the program, six students 
chose the final project presentation, three chose learning activities, 
and two chose project planning. When asked to choose what ele¬ 
ment they enjoyed the least, seven students chose the reflection and 
planning sessions at the university, three chose the extra time spent 
preparing the projects, and one chose the learning activities at the 
high school. Thus, students enjoyed the program a great deal and 
particularly the final project presentation but felt unsatisfied with 
the reflection and planning sessions. 

Academic outcomes. Seven students felt that the program 
improved their English, whereas four did not. When asked to be 
more specific about what academic area or areas they felt were 
affected by the program, seven students said that they were more 
motivated to study English, and six indicated a general increase 
in motivation to study. In terms of communicative skills, six felt 
their speaking improved, four felt an improvement in writing and 
listening, and three indicated an improvement in reading. Finally, 
three students indicated that they got a better grade on a Language 
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Center test or quiz as a result of the program. Thus, the majority of 
student respondents did feel that their English improved as a result 
of the program and identified general motivation and speaking as 
two key areas of improvement. 

Personal outcomes. Ten students said they had fun, nine said 
they were more motivated to do volunteer work in the future, eight 
learned something new about themselves and felt good about them¬ 
selves. In addition, seven developed the desire to fix something 
wrong in society, and three did something related to their future 
career. Thus, the personal outcomes were strong, with the majority 
of the students seeing a change in themselves, ranging from simply 
having fun to learning something new about themselves. 

Social outcomes. In terms of social outcomes, eight reported 
making new friends, seven learned to work with somebody dif¬ 
ferent from themselves, seven learned to work in a group and to 
work through challenges, five changed their attitude about people 
different from them, five learned more about the conditions at 
the high school, and five learned more about an important social 
issue in Morocco. Thus, the social outcomes were strongest on the 
interpersonal level as students learned to work with others more 
effectively, and some students, though not the majority, reported 
gaining a broader social perspective about their country. 

Citizenship outcomes. Finally, in terms of citizenship out¬ 
comes, seven students indicated that they were more likely to join 
an organization working on some social issue, five would choose 
to give up a personal benefit in order to make conditions better for 
another person, three felt more likely to work to address the under¬ 
lying issues of social inequalities, and two learned more about being 
a citizen in general. One question was included about whether the 
program influenced the likelihood of voting, because this measure 
has been used to gauge civic participation attitudes (Billig, et. al, 
2005), but no students indicated that they felt more likely to vote 
as a result of the program. Thus, the majority of students felt that 
the program encouraged them to join an organization that works 
to address a social problem, but none felt motivated to vote. 

High School Student Evaluation Survey 
Responses 

Academic outcomes. Eleven ofthe 17 participating high school 
students met to complete a survey and discuss the program overall 
and its impact on their academic lives. When asked whether the 
program helped improve the student’s English, seven said, “Yes,” 
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three said, “Maybe,” and one did not answer the question. When 
asked to elaborate on their answer, the “Yes” students said that the 
program increased their confidence with English with some focus 
on vocabulary, speaking (especially pronunciation), reading, and 
writing. The “Maybe” and “No response” students said that they 
were unsure about their level overall, and commented that they 
would have liked more grammar and listening activities. Thus, the 
majority of the students did feel that they experienced an improve¬ 
ment to their English level and their confidence with using the 
language. 

Overall evaluation: Most liked parts of the program. When 
asked about what part or parts of the program were their favorite, 
eight students selected “Presenting final projects at the univer¬ 
sity,” three chose “Preparing for final project,” two chose “Group 
work for half of each meeting,” one chose “English activities for 
half of each meeting,” and one student chose “Other” and wrote in 
“Meeting new people from the university.” Thus, the high school 
students felt that the opportunity to present in front of their peers 
and family members in a university setting was highly rewarding. 

Overall evaluation: Least liked parts of the program. 
However, when asked what part or parts of the program they liked 
least, five students chose “Preparing for final project,” two chose 
“Presenting at A1 Akhawayn,” two chose “Group work for half of 
each meeting,” and one chose “English activities for half of each 
meeting.” Elaborating on the answer “Preparing for final project,” 
one student indicated having had some problems with the group 
members. This result shows the other side of the previous finding: 
Although the final product presentation may be highly enjoyable, 
the process of actually forming groups, working together, solving 
problems, and developing a final product can be challenging for 
students. These two findings confirm the strength of student-cen¬ 
tered pedagogies for group-based work but also show that students 
require a great deal of support to navigate through these projects 
effectively. 

Overall evaluation: Recommendations for change. When 
asked how the program could be improved in the future, two stu¬ 
dents mentioned that they would recommend more sessions per 
week to improve contact with other students and plan for proj¬ 
ects. Four students suggested some other activities like theater or 
film. Three students mentioned that the students should speak 
only English in class, not French or Arabic. Two students felt the 
program was good as is, and two gave no comment. Thus, the stu¬ 
dents did not mention major complaints or changes to the program 
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but rather focused on creating more diverse activities, insisting on 
English as the language of interaction, and increasing the contact 
hours of the program. 

Validation of Academic Gains: University 
Student Grades 

As the majority of the university students indicated that they 
had experienced an improvement in their level of English, a strong 
point of comparison is their final grades in their academic English 
coursework. 

There were 592 classes for 228 Language Center students in 
spring 2012. The total pass rate (grades above 70%) for all students 
was 79.1%. The pass rate for university students in the service¬ 
learning program was 81.5%. In addition, the percentage of all 
students who failed their courses was 20.1%, whereas that for the 
service-learning group was 18.5%. Although these overall differ¬ 
ences are not particularly striking, the percentage of all students 
earning an “A” grade (above 90%) was only 3.2%, whereas the per¬ 
centage of service-learning students earning an “A” was 13.8%. 

In order to evaluate whether the difference between ser¬ 
vice-learning and non-service-learning groups was statistically 
significant, an independent f-test was run on the two groups, 
yielding the results shown in Table 3. 

Table 3. Results of t-test for Service-Learning and Non-Service- 


Learning Groups 



S-L Students 

Non S-L Students 

M 

71.16 

65.83 

SD 

15.39 

19.06 

Standard Error of the Mean 

1.85 

0.82 

n 

69 

537 

p-value 

.025 


Cohen’s d 3.1 

effect size r 

.15 


Note: The p-value indicates that the difference between the two groups is statistically significant at the 
.05 significance level.The effect size indicators of Cohen’s d and effect size 4 also indicate a medium-sized 
effect occurring. 


Thus, by comparing the service-learning group to the overall 
population of students, one can see that a statistically significant 
improvement occurred in the overall grades for service-learning 
students. In addition, the number of students receiving an A grade 
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is much higher for service-learning students. Thus, the service¬ 
learning group was slightly better than the average overall and had 
a much larger percentage of high achievers. 

In sum, the answer to the first research question is “yes”: The 
students did show the predicted academic, personal, social, and 
civic improvements. The academic gains for the university stu¬ 
dents were validated by their overall grades. The personal, social, 
and civic gains were shown through the reflection journals and the 
final surveys. 


Research Question 2 Findings 

In assessing what culturally specific results might a Moroccan 
service-learning program produce, the second research question, 
the majority of the responses ran parallel to the results predicted 
by the literature review in the academic, personal, social, and civic 
areas. In the Moroccan context, these results may be particularly 
striking because the majority of the A1 Akhawayn students had 
never previously taken part in a service program. The novelty of 
collaborating with people from a different social class in a program 
of extended duration may have pushed the students toward a new 
conception of service in Morocco and higher rates of commitment 
and satisfaction. However, as mentioned previously, at least one 
A1 Akhawayn student questioned whether the activity was doing 
enough to “help” the high school students. This might be viewed 
positively in that the student simply wanted to do as much as he 
could for the students; on the other hand, this view may betray this 
students sense of superiority over the high school students. This 
is a complex issue that, returning to Freire ( 1970 ), is in the back¬ 
ground of all cultural action. 

For the high school students, their satisfaction may trace back 
to the serious issues of overcrowding and lack of engagement in 
their classes. The higher contact with native and proficient English 
speakers and the opportunity to present their skills in the final 
project stands in contrast to their own classes in which, as the high 
school teacher mentioned, only the first few rows get adequate 
instruction. In addition, getting to engage with students from 
another social class as equals and visit A1 Akhawayn several times 
may have given the high school students more confidence in their 
own abilities. In sum, this experience may have helped the high 
school students to see past issues of class and gain a greater appre¬ 
ciation of their own self-worth as members of Moroccan society. 
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One of the surprising findings is in the civic area with regard 
to voting, because none of the A1 Akhawayn students felt that they 
would vote more as a result of the program. Although increasing 
voting participation was not a goal of the program, the finding is 
in direct contrast to results in the United States (Billig, et. al, 2005), 
where service-learning students said that they were more likely to 
vote as a result of the service-learning experience. However, the 
Moroccan students did say that they were likely to join an orga¬ 
nization working on a social cause. This finding in the Moroccan 
and Arab context may show that citizens, especially youth, have 
lost faith in the democratic process and feel that their time is best 
spent working for change rather than participating in voting. This 
research question needs to be explored more deeply in future 
studies of the relationship between service-learning and civic out¬ 
comes in the Arab world. 


Discussion 

The results of the reflection journals, evaluation surveys, and 
final grades for university students dovetailed with the results 
predicted by the literature review. Service-learning students do 
report and show academic gains in their final grades. They also 
report feeling empowered personally, engaged socially, and having 
a stronger sense of civic duty and engagement, even if the program 
did not lead them to want to vote more. 

From the author’s perspective, the program exceeded expecta¬ 
tions in terms of student commitment, satisfaction, and final out¬ 
comes. Simply starting the program took a great deal of energy 
and, at the beginning, it was unclear how many students would 
commit to the program. Having 20 students complete the pro¬ 
gram with only three students dropping out throughout the 
semester was a welcome surprise. In addition, the level of student 
satisfaction as reflected in the journals, surveys, and week-by-week 
discussions validated the author’s attempts to design a high-quality 
service-learning program in the Moroccan context. Finally, the 
final presentation of the student projects as well as the modest 
increases in final grades for Al Akhawayn students impressed and 
surprised the author. In sum, the amount of time that the author 
put into the program (typically up to 5 hours per week) was val¬ 
idated by the program’s success and the students’ motivation to 
continue the program in coming semesters. 
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Next Steps for Program Improvement: Program 
Design 

The positive outcomes in this program open the door for rep¬ 
etition and improvement in the coming year. The teachers and 
students made a number of recommendations for program expan¬ 
sion and improvement. 

1. Expand the number of participants in the program. 

2. Increase the number of participants at the high school, 
with a focus on inviting more students who are strug¬ 
gling with English. For example, there are approxi¬ 
mately 400 students in the high school dormitories 
who could benefit from the program. 

3. Increase responsibility leadership group of 12 students 
from A1 Akhawayn and five from the high school that 
has been formed and provide greater student direction 
of the program in the coming year. University students 
create an official club on campus, which would further 
legitimize the program and even provide a budget for 
program activities. 

Next Steps for Program Improvement: Reflection 
and Evaluation 

Because the university students identified the reflection ses¬ 
sions as one of their least favorite parts of the program, some 
reforms to this part of the program must be undertaken. The 
leadership group will offer some ideas for this area, but the gen¬ 
eral consensus is that the reflection should be more dynamic and 
interesting for the students overall. 

The evaluation of the program will also be improved by imple¬ 
menting a more detailed and longer study that maintains the 
positive elements of the evaluation and adds the following: 

1. pre- and post-tests for both groups that assess the four 
evaluation areas: academic, personal, social, and citi¬ 
zenship outcomes; 

2. comparison to high school students’ academic grades; 
and 

3. long-term commitment to studying the students’ 
academic, personal, social, and civic actions. For 
example, it would be ideal to maintain contact with 
the students over a long period to see if, beyond the 
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Language Center or high school period, they actu¬ 
ally perform well academically, have positive attitudes 
about themselves, join social organizations, or even 
vote more or less than the general population. 

Most of these reforms to the program will not be difficult 
to implement, especially with the increased number of student 
leaders. However, maintaining overall organization and vision of 
the program will remain a challenge and require the oversight of A1 
Akhawayn and high school teachers and administrators to ensure 
the program’s long-term success. 

Conclusions 

Based on the service-learning theory, practice, and research 
previously described, this service-learning program conforms well 
to the expected outcomes because it was designed according to an 
established framework for high-quality service-learning that is, to 
use Freire’s (1970) terminology, an example of cultural action that 
is dialogical. In addition, the service-learning program was imple¬ 
mented under conditions highly conducive to success. As a result, 
the service-learning students reported and demonstrated gains in 
their academic abilities and even showed excellence compared to 
other students. Service-learning students also reported improve¬ 
ments in the personal, social, and civic areas. However, confirming 
these perceptions in a reliable and objective way will require a lon¬ 
gitudinal study of specific indicators. Continuation of this program 
beyond the spring 2012 semester will present ample opportunities 
to build on its successes by implementing the reforms suggested by 
students and teachers. The program design will be shared within 
A1 Akhawayn, the high school, and also the Moroccan and Arab 
context through workshops and presentations, with the hope that 
service-learning can make a positive impact on the educational 
system by encouraging students to be more connected to their 
schools and communities. 

This study shows that service-learning is a viable pedagogical 
tool in the Moroccan and Arab context. The literature review 
revealed few studies about service-learning in the Arab world 
in general and none about Morocco. This is a growing field in 
Morocco, but the author’s discussions with other educational pro¬ 
fessionals indicate that significant challenges exist to implementing 
service-learning. Despite this lack of service-learning in Morocco 
and the Arab world, this study shows that students respond well 
to a high-quality service-learning program in terms of academic, 
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personal, social, and civic gains. It is hoped that some of the other 
service-learning or community service activity happening in the 
Arab world will attract the attention of other researchers to further 
evaluate and promote this field. 

Service-learning is an exciting opportunity for faculty mem¬ 
bers, particularly those in the Arab or developing world. Through 
service-learning programs, faculty members engage with the com¬ 
munity outside the campus, work with committed students, and 
make a difference in the larger society. However, a few caveats or 
suggestions for success remain, based on this study and the author’s 
experience: 

1. Using an established service-learning pedagogy such 
as Youth Service California’s can help ground the 
project and give it legitimacy in the eyes of adminis¬ 
trators and other stakeholders. 

2. Attracting student leadership lays the foundation to 
create a sustainable, student-run program. 

3. Avoiding anti-dialogical action on the part of partici¬ 
pants is necessary, and one must be prepared to dis¬ 
cuss this openly with students if necessary. 

4. Considering from the beginning how to incorporate 
reflection and evaluation into the program is essential 
because, although these items are the easiest to elimi¬ 
nate, they are also the most essential to high-quality 
programming. 

Final,“Take Away” Message 

The promise of a more open, engaged, and democratic world is 
possible, and for the Arab world, this process has just been accel¬ 
erated with the Arab Spring. The educational sector is ripe for 
reform, and service-learning is well positioned to be part of this 
process. Indeed, this pedagogy may be even more successful in 
developing nations such as Morocco where young people are fre¬ 
quently ignored or marginalized in school and in broader society. 
Finally, service-learning offers students and instructors an ideal 
opportunity to take more ownership of their societies while meeting 
their own goals for academic, personal, social, and civic growth. 
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